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The Policy and Administration 0} the Dutch in Java. By Clive 
Day, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economic History in Yale Uni- 
versity. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — xxi, 434 pp. 

Professor Day's book is an attempt to give a critical history of the 
Dutch policy and administration in Java from the earliest days of 
Dutch settlement in the island to the present time. The book is a 
valuable one, because there is practically no literature on the subject 
in the English language of a date subsequent to about i860 and be- 
cause the literature of a date precedent to i860 is of a decidedly sketchy 
and non-comprehensive character. Professor Day not only covers the 
entire history of the island during the Dutch occupation, but explains 
the peculiarities of the Dutch colonial system by showing that they are 
largely a development of conditions existing in the island before the 
arrival of the Dutch. 

One of the most marked results which the book achieves is the proof 
it furnishes that the vaunted culture system, when it was at its height 
of prosperity, was little removed from slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude, and that, in addition to the evils which are incident to such a 
method of solving the labor question, the culture system was accom- 
panied by the disadvantages which attach to any system of govern- 
mental regulation of industry. Professor Day regards Money's book, 
Java, or How to Govern a Colony — which up to this time has been 
regarded as the best authority both on the culture system and on the 
general subject of Javanese administration — as inaccurate in its de- 
tails and misleading in the general impressions which it conveys. Money 
apparently relied for his information very largely upon the impressions 
which he received during his stay in Java and from conversations with 
administrative officers and planters, whose interests were connected 
with a retention and development of the culture system. Professor 
Day asserts that the statements which Money makes are not borne out 
by the Dutch documents which form the basis of his own work. 

Professor Day has apparently relied entirely on an investigation of 
the documentary literature of Javanese administration, and has not 
supplemented his investigation by a personal examination of the con- 
ditions of the island. He makes no mention, either in his preface or 
in the main body of the work, of any visit to Java. It is much to be 
regretted that he was unable to make such a visit; for, however careful 
an examination one may make of documents, the impression one gets 
in this way is apt to be almost as one-sided as that which is obtained 
merely from a visit. At the same time, all those interested in colonial 
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problems, and particularly in the problems arising in tropical colonies, 
owe Professor Day a debt of gratitude for his careful, laborious and 
exhaustive study of the sources of information accessible to the Euro- 
pean student. His is by far the best book upon the administration of 
Java which has appeared in the English language. 

F. J. G. 



Mazzini. By Bolton King. London, J. M. Dent & Co.; New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co.; 1902. — xv, 380 pp. 

This is a volume in the series of Temple Biographies. The aim of 
the series, as explained in the preface by the editor, Mr. D. Macfadyen, 
is first, in a general way to contribute to that view of the relation of 
biography to history which was illustrated by Plutarch and Carlyle, 
and second, to emphasize the importance of those "men of the spirit," 
who have stimulated by their idealism movements which they lacked 
the practical wisdom to make successful. 

There can be no room to doubt that Mazzini falls well within the 
scope of the series. He was easily chief of the host of political and 
social idealists, visionaries and fanatics who pervaded Europe — and 
indeed America — between 1815 and 1870. Personally, he was per- 
haps the most interesting of them all. To absolute unselfishness in 
his association with his fellows was added a lofty religious and moral 
enthusiasm and a high sensitiveness to the noblest influences of art 
and literature. He could and in some degree did play a creative r61e 
in these last fields of spirituality. But the bent of his fancy was very 
early turned to politics, where fancy plays its strangest pranks, and for 
forty years he harped incessantly upon the single chord — a unified 
Italy under a republican government. 

That Mazzini contributed anything but persistent obstruction to the 
actual attainment of Italian unity, not even his biographer seems dis- 
posed to maintain. Mr. King tells the story of his various enterprises 
with fairness and skill, and in some cases with much sympathy. The 
Mazzinian philosophy also is set forth with probably more coherence 
than its own creator could have given to it. The net result of the 
whole book is, however, to give new confirmation to the view that a 
man of Mazzini's disposition ought to keep out, or be kept out, of 
political activities. Let him expend the uncontrollable force of bis 
genius and emotions in founding a new religion or a new cult in music 
or some other art; the reforming of states and governments calls for 



